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SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LET US HAVE PEACE. 


Sai battalion was encamped in a field on 

the outskirts of the village. During my 
absence the evening before, Major Briscoe had 
drilled the companies, and put them through 
all their evolutions, to the intense admiration 
of the Priamites. I learned that our fellows 





had been treated with great kindness and hos- 
pitality by the people, and a portion of the 
officers had spent the evening with some of 
“the first families.” 

When I reached the camp, the battalion was 
preparing for the march. As soon as I ap- 
peared, the officers gathered around me, and 
wanted to know what had become of Tommy. I 
found myself placed in a difficult position after 
the instructions the sufferer had given me. I 
simply told them we had found Tommy; that 
he was sick, and had just taken the steamer 
for home. They asked me a great many ques- 
tions which I did not answer. I succeeded in 
turning their attention from Tommy to Christy 
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Holgate, whose narrative I related in part, so 
as to enable my companions to understand the 
character of the Trottwoods. 

They listened with excited attention when I 
told them of the fate of Jed’s colt; and if they 
were sorry for the animal, I do not think they 
sympathized very deeply with the owner in 
the loss he had incurred. Having told all I 
had to say, I was anxious. to learn the condi- 
tion of the battalion, and whether there was 
likely to be a mutiny against the new order of 
things. 

‘*Barnscott and two or three others are a 
little grouty, but every officer and man. does 
his duty faithfully,” replied Briscoe, in answer 
to my questions. ‘I don’t think we shall have 
any trouble.” 

*T hope not.” 

“IT never saw the fellows drill so well as 
they did last night,” added the major. ‘The 
crowd that looked on frequently applauded 
them. The dress parade was absolutely per- 
fect.” 

“Then you expect to win the banner on 
Friday.” 

** Of course I do,” laughed Briscoe. 

“They say the Wimpleton battalion has 
been increasing in numbers lately. There are 
over two hundred students on the other side of 
the lake, and they turn out three companies.” 

“Their numbers won't help them in a drill. 
On the contrary, they have so many new re- 
crpits that our chances are improved.” 

‘*But the drill comes off to-morrow, Major 
Briscoe. Of course you don’t expect to march 
round to Centreport now.” 

‘“No; certainly not; but I intend to go to 
Hitaca to-day. We shall take it easy, and ar- 
rive by five o’clock this afternoon. We can 
show off a little there to-night, and take the 
steamer in the morning down the lake. We 
will land at Gulfport, and march the rest of 
the way. This was what we agreed upon last 
night.” 

“*T don’t think we can do any better,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ Tommy told me he wished you to 
use his pony. You are a field officer, and are 
entitled to be mounted.” 

“Tam very much obliged to him, though I 
can’t help thinking the message is a very 
strange one to come from him to me.” 

“I don't think so. Tommy has switched 
off.” 

“ Switched off?” 

“Precisely so. That’s a railroad phrase, 
and means that he has turned over a new 
leaf. Tommy did not say much, ‘but he ac- 
cepts the situation, and means to make the 
best of it” 





“T hope it is true.” 

“T think it is, but time alone can prove it, 
I am afraid he is going to be sick.” 

“*T should think he would be, if he has 
switched off. It will be a great change of 
diet for him.” 

“Tommy was never a bad fellow. If you 
could only get the conceit out of him, he 
would be a good fellow. Being the biggest 
toad in the puddle did not agree with his 
constitution.” 

“Well, I don’t know but that is enough to 
spoil almost any fellow. Did Jed thrash him, 
or anything of that sort?” inquired the major, 
curiously. 

“TI promised Tommy that I would not say 
anything about it. Don’t ask me, Briscoe,” 

*T won't.” 

** He feels very sore.” 

“In his bones?” 

“In spirit; and in his bones, too. I think 
he must have taken a severe cold, for I cannot 
account for his condition in any other way.” 

The battalion had formed in column, and 
the march to Hitaca was commenced. It was 
a magnificent day, and our fellows had rested 
enough to*make them fresh and vigorous. 
The band played its choicest airs, and I 
never saw soldiers march better than those 
of the battalion. The applause bestowed 
upon them by the Priamites stimulated them 
to do their best. We were followed for some 
distance by the juvenile portion of the people 
of the town, but they soon left us; the “ route 
step” was ordered, and we went along as hap- 
pily as though we had not just passed through 
the “ war of the students.” 

The scenery in this locality was magnificent. 
There are half a dozen cataracts’ in the vicinity 
of Hitaca, one of which is fifty feet higher than 
Niagara, though, of course, its volume of water 
is vastly less. Our march, therefore, was full 
of interest, and, with the sublime and beauti- 
ful around us, we knew no such thing as fa- 
tigue. Halting for an hour for dinner, we 
entered Hitaca in the middle of the after- 
noon, almost as fresh as when we started, 
for we had made frequent stops to rest and 
view the scenery. 

We were handsomely received by some of 
the principal citizens, who had been apprised 
of our approach. A field, near the head of the 
lake, was appropriated to our reception, and 
we were invited to a collation in the evening. 
We pitched our tents, brushed the dust from 
our uniforms, and soon looked as spruce and 
tidy as when we started. 

“ We shail be full of soldiers to-night,” said 
one of the gentlemen who visited us to me. 
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“We are only a hundred and fifty,” I replied. 

“But the others will be here to-night.” 

« What others, sir?” I inquired. 

“Why, the battalion from the other side of 
the lake —the Wimpleton students,” laughed 
the gentleman, as though he were familiar 
with the quarrel which had so long existed 
between the two institutions. 

“Indeed! Are they coming too?” I ex- 
claimed, astonished at the information; though 
I need not have been, for one side never did 
anything in which the other did not immedi- 
ately follow suit. 

“We heard of them at Port Gunga this 
morning, and they must be here very soon,” 
answered the citizen. 

I did not exactly like the idea of meeting the 
Wimpletonians at first. I dreaded a collision 
of any kind, which the rivalry between the 
two Institutes was likely to produce. I went 
to Major Briscoe at once with the information. 

“Good!” replied he. ** Iam glad we arrived 
first.” 

We must keep our men close to-night, or 
there may be a row, which would be very mor- 
tifying to all of us.” 

# We will not have any row, or anything of 
the kind. Colonel Wimpleton and Major Top- 
pleton may quarrel, if they are so minded, but 
Iwill have nothing to do with their feud. We 
will do the handsome thing, Skotchley.” 

#What's that?” I asked, with deep interest. 

“Let us have peace,” said the major, im- 
pressively; and I am not sure he was not the 
original author of this celebrated expression. 
“It takes two to quarrel. We will be the first 
to hold out the olive-branch. I purpose to 
march out and escort the, Wimpletonians into 
town with all the honors. We will treat them 
with the utmost respect and consideration; and 
lam sure there will be nothing but the best of 
feeling.” 

“I like that,” I replied, with emphasis. 

“If we are cross and sullen, they will also be 
so; and then it won’t take much to get up a 
quarrel.” 

I was delighted with thi# proposition. It 
was exactly in accordance with my own feel- 
ings, Major Briscoe ordered the lines’ to be 
formed, and then resolved the battalion into a 
hollow square. He stated briefly that the 
Wimpletonians were on the mareh for Hitaca, 
and would soon arrive. He was in favor of 
conciliation and good feeling, especially as we 
were to drill with them the mext day. He 
meant to be courteous to them, and should, 
therefore, tender them am escort. The fellows 
Gapped their hands, perhaps with a few ex- 
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ceptions. Briscoe then cautioned his officers, 
and men to treat our rivals as though they 
were our best friends. 

The speech concluded, the battalion broke 
into column, and we marched out on the 
Southport road. We halted just outside of 
the town, and Briscoe appointed me to go 
forward and meet the Wimpletonians. I was 
to “*do the pleasant” in the most agreeable 
manner, to tender the escort, and arrange the 
formalities according to the instructions given 
me by the major. I walked about half a mile, 
and stopped to view a beautiful cascade. While 
I was appreciating its beauties, I heard the 
drum-beat of the Wimpleton column. I wait- 
ed until it came up. 

Magnanimous as I was disposed to be on my 
errand of peace, I could not help feeling that 
our rivals did not quite come up to our stan- 
dard. Their uniforms were not so new and 
bright, and they had only a drum corps. I 
stepped up to Major Ben Pinkerton, who was 
in command, and, saluting him with my sword, 
delivered my message. 

‘““That’s handsome, and I'm very much 
obliged to you,” replied the major. “Tl 
speak.to our fellows, and give you an answer 
in a few moments.” 

He halted his column, and, after consulting 
his officers and men, informed me that the 
polite offer of Major Briscoe was gratefully ac- 
cepted. I had delicacy enough to retire, after 
I had stated the programme suggested by my 
commander, in order to enable Major Pinker- 
ton to give such instructions to his force as 
the unexpected meeting might require. I did 
not hear what he said to them, but I have no 
doubt they were substantially the same as 
those to which I had listened in our own 
battalion. 

The march was resumed, and in due time the 
Wimpletenians reached our battalion, which 
was drawn up ia line at the side of the road. 

Present —arms!” shouted Major Briscoe; 
and the band played the appropriate air. 

The Centreport battalion marched by the 
other, and, in turn, forming at the side of the 
road, presented arms, while we marched in 
front of it: We then took the head of the 
column, and escorted our guests into Hitaea, ° 
where we were received with applause. On 
the ground appropriated to the Wimpletoni- 
ans we presented arms again. The two majors 
met, shook hands; and appeared to be the best 
of fiends. In fact it was a jolly time. We 
helped the Wimps pitch their tents, and did al] 
we could to assist them. Such a fraternizing 
of ancient enemies was never seen, and I be- 
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gan to think we should get to hugging one 
another before the scene was finished. 

At seven o’clock we formed again. More 
courtesies followed. The majors each re- 
viewed the battalion of the other, and we 
marched in one column to the festivities of 
the evening. We had a grand time, — all the 
better for the sudden and unexpected meeting 
with the Wimpletonians. At ten we went to 
our camps. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TOPPLETON TRIUMPHANT. 


T an early hour the next morning, Briscoe 

called me, and the battalion was soon 
on its feet. At half past five we had finished 
breakfast, and everything was ready to em- 
bark in the steamer. Not a little to our sur- 
prise, we saw that the Wimpletonians, who 
were encamped near us, were under arms. 
Knowing that we were to leave before them, 
they tendered us an escort, which was grate- 
fully accepted. We marched down to the land- 
ing-place, countermarched, presented arms, 
and saluted, each battalion in its turn. When 
we were on the promenade deck of the boat, 
we cheered each other with abundant good 
will. So far as the relations of the two Insti- 
tutes were concerned, the millennium appeared 
to have come; for, instead of battling with 
each other on the slopes of the Horse Shoe, 
as we had done during the preceding season, 
we were trying to see which could outdo the 
other in courtesy and good feeling. 

As the Ucayga did not start till three quar- 
ters of an hour later, Wolf Penniman came on 
board of the steamer to see us. No one could 
have been more delighted than he was when 
he saw the rival academies on such friendly 
terms. He declared that it did his heart good 
to see the sight, and that he should almost be 
willing to die if he could only see Colonel 
Wimpleton and Major Toppleton reconciled 
to each other. 

‘*T have some hopes of it,” he added, “ after 
what I have seen to-day and last evening.” 

“*T don’t know,” I replied, doubtfully. ‘ They 
have been quarrelling for several years, and it 
will be hard for them to make up.” 

*“*To brake up, you mean,” added Wolf, in 
railroad parlance. 

** Since Waddie and Tommy have both 
switched off, it is possible that their fathers 
may brake up. But how was Tommy when 
you left him?” 

“He was quite sick. I sat with him most 
of the time, in my state-room, during the pas- 





sage, and I was satisfied that he had indeed 
switched off. He confessed to me that he had 
been rather rough on the fellows. When the 
boat arrived at Centreport, he concluded to go 
down to Ucayga with me, and return so that 
I could see him home at noon. I think the 
events of the last few days have knocked the 
conceit all out of him. He is particularly 
grateful to you, Ned, for what you did, after 
he had treated you so shabbily. That's what 
turns an enemy into a friend.” 

“I was trying to imitate your example, 
Wolf, for I believe in it.” 

“O, my example is nothing! So far as 
Waddie was concerned, I only did what my 
mother taught me—‘Love your enemies,’ 
That’s the true principle. It is hard some- 
times, but it pays in the long run, or the short 
one either. I only hope that Tommy will do 
as well as Waddie has done. After we had 
landed our passengers at Centreport, Iran 
the Ucayga over to Middleport, and, procur- 
ing a carriage, conveyed Tommy to his fa- 
ther’s house. The family were very much 
alarmed about him, and sent for the physi- 


| cian. Ishouldn’t wonder if he had a fever. 


I staid with him till it was time for the boat 
to make her afternoon trip.” 

“Did you see Grace?” I asked. 

“T did,” replied Wolf, blushing. ‘‘ She was 
very grateful to us for what we had done for 
her brother. I shall see him again to-day 
noon.” 

The bell rang for the departure of the boat, 


| and Wolf hurried on shore. As the old steamer 


worked out from the wharf, the Wimpletonians 
cheered us again, and we lustily returned their 
parting salute. I saw Waddie in the ranks, as 
I had seen him several times before. He did 
his duty as a private, and I was told that he 
never even suggested any orders, much less 
dictated the movements of the battalion. When 
he was consulted, he gave his opinion freely; 
but he never put himself forward, and posi- 
tively refused to accept any office. 

Our battalion formed almost the entire com- 
pany of passengérs on the railroad boat. The 
fight between the two lines did not rage very 
fiercely after the first season. Major Topple- 
ton always said he intended to do something 
to recover his lost ground, but he had accom- 
plished nothing yet. He had caused a partial 
survey to be made for a continuation of the 
Lake ‘Shore Railroad to Hitaca, but the ex- 
pense of constructing the road through the 
wild region was too appalling even for him. 

Colonel Wimpleton was waiting to see what 
the major intended to do. When he found 


— 
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that the Ucayga, working according to the 
plan arranged by Wolf, took the greater por- 
tion of the travel, he concluded not to build 
another steamer at present. The steamboat 
line was paying well, and another boat might 
carry the balance over to the other side of 
the ledger. 

On the other hand, the Lake Shore Rail- 
road was doing a good business with its local 
freight and passengers, so that the major hesi- 
tated before he embarked on a new venture. 
The first excitement of the competition had 
subsided, and I am sorry to add, that the per- 
sonal habits of Colonel Wimpleton were such 
that he did not give much attention to busi- 
ness of any kind. 

Our battalion landed at Gulfport, and im- 
mediately marched for Centreport, where the 
prize drill was to take place. At the picnic 
grounds we halted for rest and drill. The 
companies. were addressed by the major and 
by the captains, in order to fire their zeal in 
the approaching friendly contest with the 
Wimpletonians. Our fellows drilled splendid- 
ly, and I was morally certain that we should 
carry off the banner. The march was re- 
sumed, and when we arrived at the entrance 
of tH€ town, we were met by the Wimpletoni- 
ans, who had come down from Hitaca in the 
Ucayga. All the courtesies we had practised 
before were gone through with again; and 
under their escort we marched to the green 
in front of the Wimpleton Institute, where the 
drill was to take place. 

Already a great crowd of people from both 
sides of the lake had assembled to witness the 
show. The two battalions were dismissed for 
half an hour, and our new-made friends in- 
vited us to the refectory of the Institute, where 
a substantial collation had been provided for 
the contestants. The rival students mingled 
together in harmony, and the utmost good 
will prevailed. Parties on both sides declared 
that, whatever the result of the contest, they 
should be satisfied; and there were not want- 
ing those on each side who hoped that the 
other would win the prize. 

Colonel Wimpleton was present, but Major 
Toppleton was detained at home by the illness 
of Tommy. The judges were West Pointers, 
having no interest in either party, and we 
all expected a just judgment from them. At 
one o’clock we formed in line, and; both bat- 
talions were reviewed by Colonel Wimpleton 
and the judges. Then each company alter- 
nately, one from the Centreport battalion, and 
then one from the Middleport, was drilled sep- 
arately, The Wimpletonians followed witi 
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their battalion movements, and the contest 
was concluded by the Toppletonians. 

There were three judges, each of whom esti- 
mated the excellence of each company and 
each battalion on a scale of one hundred. 
The average of their figures, made without 
consultation among themselves, was taken as 
the mark of the company or battalion. As 
the Wimpleton battalion had three companies, 
while the other had but two, two thirds of the 
total of its marks were taken as its aggregate 
for the company drill. The results of the 
company and the battalion drill of each party 
were then added together, and the one which 
had the most was entitled to the banner. 

The chairman of the judges, after a hollow 
square of both battalions had been formed, 
stepped forward to announce the decision. 
He began by commending both parties for 
the friendly spirit they had exhibited. He 
then praised the general excellence of the 
drill in both battalions, declaring that it would 
compare very favorably with that of any vol- 
unteer organization which the speaker had 
ever witnessed. Both sides lustily applauded 
this statement, and when the noise had sub- 
sided, the chairman proceeded to read the 
figures of the several judges. The Toppleton 
battalion was ninety-three, while the Wimple- 
ton was eighty-four; and Company A of the 
former had the highest mark for company 
drill. These results decided the contest in 
our favor, and the banner was awarded to 
Toppleton by a majority of twenty-two marks. 

The Wimpletonians applauded with all their 
might. When the result had been read, I saw 
Colonel Wimpleton biting his lips; but if he 
was disposed to indulge in any unpleasant re- 
marks, the generous conduct of the battalion 
which bore his name silenced him. It was a 
fair thing all around; but it ought to be said, 
in justice to the Wimpletonians, that they had 
many new recruits, whose clumsiness affected 
the general result. 

Our fellows were more than satisfied: they 
had won the prize; but what was better, they 
had won the hearts of their rivals. The be- 
ginning of all this friendly feeling was the act 
of Briscoe in tendering the escort to the Wim- 
pletonians. A sneer, a few hard words, or 
even a little coldness on our part, would have 
kept alive and fanned the old feeling of resent- 
ment. We had not been able to beat our rivals 
on the hard-fought field of the Horse Shoe, 
but we had conquered them with the mighty 
weapon of love, and our victory was complete. 
* Love your enemies,” Wolf would have said, 
if “e ha’ heen there; and the blessed truth is 
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as good for boys’ play as it is for the serious 
business of life. . 

The Wimpletonians invited tis to spend the 
afternoon with them, and we did so. Towards 
night we were ferried across the lake by our 
friends, and everything was “lovely” to the 
end. As soon as our battalion landed, I has- 
tened to the house of Major Toppleton, to see 
Tommy. He was really very sick; but he was 
glad to see me, and I told him all that had tran- 
spired since he left us. He was Very sorry for 
the loss of Jed’s colt; but he smiled with genu- 
ine satisfaction when I told him how we had 
thade friends of the Wimpletonians. 

I could not believe he was the same arro- 
gant, conceited, tyrannical Tommy Toppleton 
I had known so long; but he was sick, and 
there was no assurance that he would not have 
a moral relapse when his physical health was 
restored. Fora fortnight he did not go out 
of his chamber. Every day, at noon, Wolf 
came over to see him—and Grace. Then he 
began to improve, and in a short time went 
out. Then Wolf told him about Waddie, and 
the vast change which had been wrought in 
him; how everybody on the other side loved 
him, and would do anything for him; and 
how Ben Pinkerton had insisted upon resign- 
ing, in order that Waddie might be again 
elected major of the battalion. 

Tommy listened to the story with deep in- 
terest. He did not say anything. He made 
no promises, as his rival and prototype on 
the other side had doné; but as the months 
rolled on, we realized that he was another 
fellow. He imitated the example of Waddie, 
and took his place as a private in one of the 
companies. I shall never forget the love and 
devotion which his mother and Grace always 
manifested towards him, for he was another 
boy in the house as well as abroad. His fa- 
ther was more reserved, and said nothing; 
but he could not help being impressed by the 
altered behavior of his son. 

If Colonel Wimpleton and Major Toppleton 
still kept up their former ill will and resent- 
ment, it was confined to them, for the two 
Institutes could no longer be regarded as the 
tival academies. Each visited the other o¢ca- 
sionally, and at one of these meetings some 
one proposed that the two battalions should 
be consolidated into a regiment. Tommy and 
Waddie, who had cordially joined hands, fa- 
vored the proposition. It was carefully dis- 
cussed for a whole afternoon, and a committee 
appointed to arrange the union. The two bat- 
talions agreed to meet the next holiday on the 
Horse Shoe to hear the report. 
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When the day came, it proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly interesting occasion. The commit- 
tee reported that each battalion should retain 
its present organization for separate parades, 
Field and staff officers were to be elected or 
appointed for joint parades. A colonel and 
lieutenant colonel were to be elected. Pinker. 
ton was to be major, and Briscoe adjutant. A 
ballot for the two field officers to be elected re- 
sulted in the choice of Tommy Toppleton as 
colonel, and Waddie Wimpleton as lieutenant 
colonel, for they were really the two most 
popular fellows in the regiment, under the 
new order of things. Both of them, with the 
modesty becoming the new life upon which 
they had-entered, declined, and insisted that 
Pinkerton and Briscoe should have the high- 
est positions; but we finally persuaded them 
to accept, and we were never sorry for their 
action or our own. 

In the fall, the regiment marched entirely 
around the lake, using a fortnight for the tour, 
and had a magnificent time. We did not stop 
at Trottwood’s this time, though we saw Jed 
and his father at work in the field. They 
never troubled Christy Holgate, and I doubt 
whether he ever went near them. Peace and 
harmony reigned throughout the regmMent. 
We camped one night on High Bluff, and 
laughed over the war of the students which 
had been fought there; but I think, all of us 
were satisfied with the final result, when Tom- 
my Toppleton switched off. 

Christy Holgate was not disturbed by the 
Officers of justice. He was a temperate, well- 
behaved man, and no one was disposed to 
meddle with him after he had made all the 
reparation in his power for his crime. Mr. 
Penniman divided the labor on the boat with 
him, so that Christy ran the Ucayga from 
Centreport to Hitaca, and down to the same 
point the next morning. . This arrangement 
enabled the Pennimans to occupy their place 
in Middleport, though Wolf was absent much 
of the time. Christy moved his family to 
Hitaca, so that he was with them every night. 


But I have told my part of the story, and if 
the moral of it is not already apparent, I will 
simply add, that, when you find yourself lead- 
ing a wicked or useless life, —in other words, 
when you are on the wrong track, — do as my 
good friend Tommy Toppleton did — swiTcH 
OFF. 

—— THE construction of the famous cathe- 
dral at Antwerp was begun in the fifteenth 
century, and was eighty-four years in building. 
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THE LOST DIAMOND ; 


oR, 
CAUGHT BY THE TIDB. 


BY JOHN HARVARD. 


Y aunt was a widow, and she had worn 
her weeds for twenty-two long years. I 
do not know that her husband had any shin- 


ing virtues that rendered him worthy to be. 


remembered for so long a period; but he left 
her, by his will, the entire fortune he had ac- 
cumulated in the lumber trade, which amount- 
ed to about fifty thousand dollars. As she had 
no children, and was free to dispose of her 
wealth as she pleased, of course she was an 
object of no little interest to her relatives. My 
father was her brother, and she had another 
nephew — her husband’s brother’s son, whose 
name was Tom Sparkinton. We were the 
only near relatives she had, and the question 
was, whether he or I, or both of us, would suc- 
ceed to the old lady’s fortune. 

My father was dead. He died poor, leaving 
the care of my mother to me; and from 
the time I was sixteen I had supported her. 
When I was free I had a fair salary, and the 
greatest satisfaction I derived from it was the 
feeling that I was making her comfortable. 
My mother, having an eye to the main chance, 
insisted that I ought to visit my aunt Sparkin- 


ton, and keep the right side of her, in order 
that she might remember me in her will. I 
was too independent to do anything of the 


kind. I could not endure the thought of do- 
ing the pleasant to her for the sake of her 
money. She persisted in living in New 
Brunswick, where her husband had made his 
money. Tom Sparkinton was her near neigh- 
bor, and as he bore the name of her deceased 
husband, it seemed to me probable that she 
had already made a will in his favor. Wheth- 
ershe had or not, I would not attempt to curry 
favor with her, even to please my mother, 
whose wishes, in every other respect, were law 
to me. 

I had made one visit to Greenville, where 
she resided, and she had treated me very 
handsomely; but I did not like Tom Sparkin- 
ton. He seemed to be jealous of my presence 
there, and to suspect that I went from un- 
worthy motives. But my augt came to see 
us in New York. I think I was a little stiff in 
my manner at first, for I was afraid she would 
think I wanted her money; but I ‘must do her 
the justice to say that she was very gentle and 
lady-like to me, and finally overcame my re- 
serve. The only thing I disliked abdut her 
was the vanity she displayed in regard to an 
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immense diamond, which she wore in a ring 
on her forefinger, and which, she declared, 
had cost her husband five thousand dollars, 
Ske had worn it night and day since his death, 
and she talked a great deal more about it than 
I thought was becoming in one of her age. 
When she left, she insisted that I should spend 
my next vacation with her at Greenville. I 
did not like to promise, but when she told me 
there was splendid shooting there in October, 
I assented. 

In October I went to Greenville. On the 
day after my arrival, Tom Sparkinton in- 
vited himself to tea with me, and made him- 
self as disagreeable as possible. He persisted 
in blackguarding the people of the United 
States, —though my aunt was born in New 
York, — until my patience was exhausted, and 
I pitched into the ‘‘ Bluenoses” right and left. 
He had less patience than I, and got mad. 
After tea, when he caught me alone in the 
parlor, he actually insulted me, intimating 
that I had come to Greenville to wheedle Mrs. 
Sparkinton out of her money—to play a 
Yankee trick upon her. I only treated him 
with silent contempt; but it so happened that 
my aunt heard every word he said. : 

A few days afterwards Mrs. Sparkinton 
made up a party to cross the bay — not the 
Bay of Fundy, but an arm of the sea about 
ten miles wide. Tom had to be invited, and 
he spoiled the pleasure of the day by his 
churlish manner towards me. When the tide 
was high enough, for the bay, which was 
seven miles wide, had only a narrow chan- 
nel in the middle at low water, we started 
to return. We had hardly accomplished half 
the distance across before Tom began to 
blackguard the Americans again. I defended 
them with spirit, and continued to do so till 
Tom, as usual, got mad at what he termed 
my abuse of his people. At last he waxed 
so warm that I was afraid he would resort to 
his fists as a final argument. My aunt thought 
so too, for when he made an energetic move- 
ment towards me, with his clinched fists, she 
reached forward to grasp his arm. But sud- 
denly Tom’s attention and mine was attracted 
by a piercing scream from her. 

“O mercy!” she cried; ‘“‘I have lost my 
diamond ring! Stop the boat! O, my dia- 
mond!” 

The skipper did throw the boat up into the 
wind; but as the ring had gone overboard, it 
was useless to attempt to recover it. My aunt 
would not be comforted. She wept as though 
; She had just lost her husband, instead of her 
| husband’s ring. It was gone forever, buried 
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in the sands at the bottom of the bay. It ap- {prayer upon earth. Then, with the energy 


peared that when she leaned forward to check 
Tom’s violence, she had grasped the rail of the 
boat with the hand on which she wore the dia- 
mond. Probably the gold of the ring had been 
worn thin, and the pressure broke it, so that it 
fell into the waters of the bay. The skipper 
thought he had marked the place, and when 
the tide was out the next day, twenty persons 
searched the sands for the lost jewel. It was 
gone, and nothing could be found of it. 

‘IT shall charge that to Tom,” said she, bit- 
terly, after the search had been abandoned, a 
week later. “He behaves very badly, and I 
am ashamed of him.” 

If the ring was lost, it Was not forgotten by 
my worthy aunt. I went shooting a dozen 
times during my stay at Greenville, and as the 
ducks and geese, coming down from the more 
northern regions, stopped to feed on their way, 
I was usually very fortunate. One afternoon 
I took a row boat at the village above my 
aunt’s house, which extended on a neck of 
land down to the channel, to pursue my fa- 
vorite sport. The day was cloudy, and quite 
chilly. The tide was going out, and I calcu- 
lated that I should have four full hours to 
shoot before my boat would float again on the 
next tide. I was less fortunate than usual, 
though my bag was tolerably well filled with 
game. I tramped till I was tired out. The 
night before, I had been to a charade party, 
and did not get into bed till two o’clock in the 
morning. Indeed, I was so fatigued that I sat 
down upon a hummock of sand to rest myself. 
Before I was aware of it, my head dropped 
down, and I was asleep. 

I awoke with a start. 
of waters around me. 
with my gun and game-bag in my hand. All 
around me, except the hummock of sand I 
occupied, was a waste of waters. Half a mile 
from me was my boat, afloat, and apparently 
drifting away from me. To add to the horror 
of my situation, the snow had just begun to 
fall. The tide was rising with fearful rapidity, 
as it always does in the Bay of Fundy. I 
could not swim a stroke, and immediate death 
seemed to be my fate. I cried with all the 
strength of my lungs for help, but no answer- 
ing voice responded. I gave myself up for 
lost, and dropped upon my knees to pray for 
help from above. As I did so,I stirred the 
sands with my gun-stock: something sparkled. 
I picked it up. 

It was my aunt’s lost diamond. 

Mechanically I put it into my vest pocket, 
and said what I believed must be my last 


There was a dashing 
I sprang to my feet 





of desperation, I screamed for help again. 
The waters were at my feet. The snow fell 
fast, and I could see only a little way from 
me. I had lost sight of my boat. The water 
covered my feet: it rose over my boots, and 
I tried to resign myself to my sad fate. | 
thought of my mother, and prayed that she 
might be cared for when I could no longer 
watch over her. In my heart I forgave all 
who had ever wronged me, even Tom Spar- 
kinton. I tried to be reconciled to the death 
that impended; and when I thought I was 80, 
I heard a lapping sound as of the little waves 
beating against a boat. I was not deceived. 
Kind Providence had sent a gentle breeze, 
which wafted my boat almost to my feet. 
How eagerly I clutched it when it was within 
reach of my arm! Throwing my gun into it, 
I leaped in myself. On my knees I thanked 
God for my deliverance, before I touched the 
oars. I was truly grateful to him for my 
safety, and I know the solemn reflections of 
that trying hour have made me a better man 
ever since. 

The wind was increasing, and I pulled in the 
direction of Greenville, as nearly as I could 
judge. I was chilled through with cold, and 
the exercise was grateful to me. The night 
came on, and the snow blinded me so that I 
could not see anything. I made the land at 
last, but after walking about for hours, I could 
find no house, and I turned my boat over, and 
slept under it. 

In the morning I found I was five miles 
above Greenville, whither the rising tide had 
carried me. The snow had turned to rain, 
and there was no salt water within two miles 
of me. As there was no road, I could only 
wait till the tide came up to the point where 
it had left my boat. I was cold, hungry, and 
exhausted. I had some matches in my pocket, 
with which, after burning up two or three 
newspapers, I made a fire. Half a mile from 
the boat, I found some clams, which I roasted 
for my breakfast, and after eating them, I felt 
like a new man. I turned my boat, and by 
the middle of the forenoon it was afloat, and I 
pulled for Greenville. It was one o’clock when 
I astonished my aunt by appearing before her. 
She had given me up as lost, and was de- 
lighted to see me again. 

‘“‘ Here is your diamond, aunt,” said I, quiet- 
ly taking the gem from my pocket. 

‘“*My diamond!” she screamed. 
dear fellow!” 

She had two joys at the same moment; but 
I really think the finding of the diamond was 


“ oO, you 
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the greater of the two. She absolutely hugged 
me, six-footer as I was. I ate a hearty dinner, 
and told her my story. She thought my es- 
cape was providential; and so was the finding 
ofher diamond. I think Tom was the only per- 
son who was dissatisfied when I reappeared. 

At the end of my vacation I returned to New 
York. I know that Tom did everything he 
could to prejudice the old lady against me; but 
she was a sensible person, and he was working 
against himself rather than me. Two years 
later I made her another visit, but was careful 
not to be caught by the tide. Tom was, if 
possible, uglier than before, but I had come 
tounderstand his humor so well, that I only 
laughed at him. 

Three years later my aunt died. In her 
will she gave her estate in Greenville to Tom; 
the rest of her property, being four fifths of 

the whole, tome. Tom felt that his abuse of 
me was justified; but I knew that his miscon- 
duct towards me, more than anything else, 
had induced my aunt to make this unequal 
division of her fortune. 


Ed 


LADY OGLE. 
BY MRS. M. J. HEYWOOD. 


HE recent velocipedal excitement brought 
to mind some bright spots in my child- 
hood, and in this way: — 

A little Boston boy, who came to pass the 
summer months in Our quiet country home, 
brought with him a ‘curious wooden steed, 
which he called a velocipede; and I well re- 
member my father explained to me the mean- 
ing of the word, and that it was derived from 
the Latin velpx, swift, and Zes, a foot. I can- 
not describe its mechanism or ‘‘ modus ope- 
randi;” but the dark iron skeleton which has 
just rushed past my window seems as if it 
might have arisen from the ashes of the bright 
green and gilt vehicle which filled my childish 
eyes with admiration and delight. I recollect 
my brother's exultant pride when he first 


mounted the little charger, and rushed down, 


the hill towards the Common, where the village 
boys were playing ball; and how their curios- 
ity, not to say envy, was aroused by seeing 
“the minister’s son” flying about the green on 
such a singular machine. 

The advent of Toady — for this was the name 
by which the little fellow was familiarly called 
(his baptismal name being Theodore) — was 
quite an event in our retired village; and con- 
sidering the place from which he hailed, and 
the sensation he caused, perhaps Hubbub would 
have been the most appropriate sobriquet. 





Toady brought with him so many city ideas 
and ways, possessed such an elaborate ward- 
robe, and produced such wonderful toys, games, . 
and books from the depths of his huge black 
trunk, that all the children who were favored 
with his friendship were ready to fall down 
and worship him, Can I ever forget that be- 
witching ‘“*Gammer Gethel” that he handed 
me One morning, saying, ‘That is full of 
splendid fairy tales”? 

I stole away into the carriage-house with 
the ponderous book, and there, sitting in the 
buggy, hour after hour devoured-each story, 
oblivious of everything else in the wide world, 
and could hardly desist long enough to answer 
the call of the dinner-bell. I have never seen 
that fascinating book since that golden sum- 
mer; but I wonder if even now it would not 
possess a charm for my maturer years. I 
was the youngest of the home circle, and was 
always very kindly remembered by Toady’s 
mother; and the sundry brown packages which 
the stage-driver occasionally brought to the 
door almost invariably contained a gift for 
me. What could have delighted my girlish 
fancy more than the charming little tea-set, 
with the miniature representations of the tea- 
plant, sprinkled in blue, here and there, over 
its white surface! And, O, the happiness of 
that summer afternoon when I was allowed to 
‘“* give a tea-party,” and thus exhibit my lovely 
tea-set to the admiring gaze of my little play- 
mates. An elder sister kindly proposed to act 
as waiting-maid; and the number of times I 
‘rang her in,” in order to have her replenish 
the tea-pot, or bring a retnforcement of the 
diminutive biscuits and tarts my mother had 
prepared for the occasion, would be a suffi- 
cient provocation for a modern Hibernian to 
give ‘‘ notice to dave, ma’am.” 

If my memory serves me faithfully, the ap- 
petite of my young friends did not correspond 
with the size of the delicate cups and plates; 
however, it was a joyful occasion to all con- 
cerned, unless I except my mother and sister. 

The bracing air of our New Hampshire hills 
proved very strengthening to the frail physique 
and delicate (!) appetite of Toady (the termi- 
nation of te was not fashionable then); and the 
following summer once more found him a 
member of our household. 

He brought with him, this time, not om the 
velocipede, but a quadruped that was not de- 
pendent¥on wheels for its means of locomo- 
tion, although not averse to adopting such a 
mode of conveyance, as we soon shall see. 

This wonderful curiosity was a monkey, 
called Lady Ogle, —a present to Toady from 
an uncle who followed the seas, — and she be- 
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came a constant source of amusement to all 
the boys in the neighborhood, and was an 
equal trial and annoyance to my good mother. 
Soon after her arrival, Lady Ogle endeavored 
to make the acquaintance of our family horse, 
a noble gray steed, of stately proportions and 
dignified mien. Old Jenny was not inclined to 
look with favor upon this small candidate for 
her regard; and when the monkey at length 
made a bold dash by leaping upon her back, 
the insulted horse showed her rage and con- 
tempt by prancing, rearing, and kicking to 
the extent of her ability. She galloped back 
and forth through the green fields, while Lady 
Ogle clung to her flowing mane with the te- 
nacity of a flea; but finding the little equestrian 
was not to be dislodged, and doubtless remem- 
bering that “true dignity is condescending,” 
the noble animal at length concluded to bear 
her little cross with quiet resignation, and after- 
wards allowed the monkey to take a morning 
“airing” in this way whenever her little lady- 
ship felt inclined to do so. 
the boys went to ride in the family buggy, she 
would mount upon the horse’s hips, facing the 
boys, and, clinging to the harness, would seem- 
ingly enjoy the ride as much as they. 

But the height of Lady Ogle’s ambition was 
to mount the velocipede, and dash down the 


street, while every man, woman, and child in 
. the village would rush to the windows and 


doors to witness the novel sight. Lady Ogle 
never lost her balance; the vehicle never 
proved faithless to its trust, nor ever brought 
its little rider ignobly to the ground. In short, 
Lady Ogle was never the “under dog in the 
fight.” When I see a velocipedist of the present 
day attracting the gaze of so many spectators, 
and recall the unique. exhibition I beheld in 
my childhood, I reflect that, after all, he is 
only ape-ing his ancestors. If the proprietor 
of a velocipede rink could now advertise that 
at a certain hour a monkey, mounted on a ve- 
locipede, would “describe a circle” in the 
presence of the assembled crowd, I think he 
would attract a larger number of admiring 
spectators than ever before.— But to return 
to our heroine. 

Lady Ogle came to us with high recommen- 
dations, and was considered a monkey of ex- 
traordinary capacity; and she proved to be 
most active and skilful in making way with 
ail the eggs and sugar she could obtain by fair 
means or foul; and if in ill temper, sh® would 
show that her bump of destructiveness was 
developed in a remarkable manner. Now, it 
is very easy to be amiable when we have 
things our ‘‘own way;” but to be.patient 
and gentle under rebuke and censure is a 


And often, when * 
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triumph over nature not so readily accom. 
plished. Poor Lady Ogle was no exception 
in this line; and on two occasions, when it 
had been necessary to administer correction, 
she vented her rage upon a nice broadcloth 
coat of my father’s, tearing it into flitters be- 
fore she was discovered. She was usually kept 
confined by a long chain, which allowed her 
sufficient room to perambulate; but she fre- 
quently managed to unfasten the chain, and 
get away, and then her triumph was complete. 
She would chatter in the gayest style, and 
hide in the most inaccessible places; scale the 
dizziest heights, and then turn upon her pur- 
suers a look of perfect satisfaction and ex- 
ultation. I recollect one day she climbed 
upon the top of the wood-shed, and sat there, 
grinning away, as much as to say, “Catch 
me if you can.” Toady tried persuasions and 
threats; but these failing, he finally told my 
mother that an egg would certainly “fetch 
her: ” so the egg was produced, and placed 
upon a post, and Toady stood by, ready to 
seize her when she reached the ground. No 
sooner had Lady Ogle seen the tempting bait, 
than down she came, seized the egg “ quicker 
than you can say Jack Robinson,” and back she 
scampered to the ridge-pole of the shed, and 
holding up the egg in her paw, allowed us the 
privilege of seeing her eat it in the coolest 
manner possible. She had outdone us, and 
gloried in her victory. After she had finished 
her repast, and we had yielded the contest, 
she deliberately walked down, and submitted 
to being tied up again with all the meekness 
ofalamb. Her chief article of food was un- 
bolted rice or paddy, as it was called, which 
she would hull in the most rapid and skilful 
manner, and fill her ‘‘ pouch” with the white 
kernels, until she looked as if she had the 
mumps; but she displayed a great weakness 
for sugar, whenever opportunity offered. 

One Sunday afternoon, my mother, being 
alone in the house, heard a great commotion 
among the dishes in the china closet; but 
knowing that Toady had fastened Lady Ogle 
very securely before he went to church, she 
felt satisfied a burglar must have entered the 
house, and was searching for the silver. 

At length, summoning all her courage, she 
went down to the dining-room, advanced cau- 
tiously towards the closet, and there she beheld 
Lady Ogle sitting very composedly by the 
sugar-bowl, helping herself, at convenient in- 
tervals, to the delicious contents. The chain 
was trailing from the shelf, and mother ven- 
tured to seize it, and give a slight pull, hoping 
thus to bring her ladyship to the floor; but 
whenever she attempted this, the wicked crea 
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ture would raise her paw, and threaten to send 
the dishes down upon the floor; so my mother, 
finding that ‘‘ discretion was the better part 
of valor,” was obliged to relinquish the strug- 
gle, and allow Lady Ogle to satisfy her sweet 
wants to her heart’s content, and also to fill 
her capacious pouch for the supply of future 
necessities. This being accomplished, and evi- 
dently feeling assured that victory was on her 
side, she at length walked carefully and slowly 
down from the shelves, injuring nothing in 
her descent, and then allowed her vanquished 
foe to confine her, as usual, in the barn, where 
Toady found her, on his return from church, 
looking as innocent as if she had not been out 
on a “rampage” during his absence. 

In country villages the usual time for mak- 
ing and receiving “calls” is during the long 
twilight, after tea. One evening my sister had 
started on a calling expedition, and had nearly 
crossed the Common, when she heard a chat- 
tering behind her, and, looking around, discov- 
ered Lady Ogle, who had followed her, as the 
negroes say, ‘‘just for devilment.” My sister 
took the mischievous creature by the chain, 
led her home, and fastening her, as she 
thought, by a Gordian knot, proceeded once 
more to accomplish her visits. Having again 
crossed the Common, and rung the bell at the 
first house where she wished to call, just as 
the door was opened, she felt a slight twitch- 
ing of her dress, and, on turning, found the 
indefatigable monkey had again extricated 
herself, and followed her, determined not to 
be outdone. 

Fearing no repetition of the occufrence, she 
had not ‘‘ tugged backward,” and the sly rogue 
had taken cafe to follow so quietly that she was 
undiscovered until she chose fo announce her 
presence at the time she thought would be the 
least agreeable. Of course she was obliged to 
retrace her steps once more to our home on 
the summit of a high hill, and the ‘‘calls” 
were given up for thatevening. When autumn 
began to “turn the leaves” of the ‘‘ book of 
nature,” and the time came for Toady to re- 
turn to the city, I fear that none but the boys 
of the village regretted the departure of Lady 
Ogle. She afterwards took another sea voy- 
age with the captain who had given her to 
Toady, and died on the passage, and found a 
watery grave; but I think few tears were shed 
over her untimely end. I remember her as 
mischievous, deceitful, treacherous, and vin- 
dictive; and I have always disliked the whole 
race. Perhaps it is partly owing to my early 
acquaintance with Lady Ogle that I have al- 
ways felt such a strong repugnance to the 
Darwinian theory! I have no desire to claim 
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kinship with the ape family, and feel that I 
have nothing in common with them. I pre- 
fer to take my Bible as it is, and believe that 
““God created man in his own image;” and 
if we sincerely strive to follow his precepts, we 
may in truth call God our Father, and Christ 
our elder Brother. 


MOSSES AND FERNS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


a month of September is not too late to 
make a fine collection of mosses from 
mountains and valleys. Mosses will have at- 
tained by this time a luxurious growth. There 
are but few mosses that look well after being 
pressed. The best way to preserve a collee- 
tion of mosses is to arrange them in some 
suitable box as they grow, and in the order 
you desire to keep them, and let them dry 
slowly. If you wish to cover any box, basket, 
or vase, it is better to paste them on, before 
they are entirely dry, with common paste. The 
dry white and gray mosses form very beauti- 
ful receptacles for flowers by covering the out- 
side of any rustic basket with the moss. Thread 
wire will fasten it firmly to any basket, or rus- 
tic work. Paste or wire can be used to fasten 
it on to boxes or bowls. 

We have seen a lovely rustic stand for flow- 
ers formed from a common wooden box (a 
large bowl is the more desirable). The handle 
was formed from a barrel hoop. The legs of 
the stand were made of gnarled branches of 
trees: Then fine annealed wire was wound 
over the whole. This served to hold the moss 
firmly to the box. The beautiful curled white, 
gray, and green dry mosses were then arranged 
all over the box, legs, and handle, so as to give 
grace and beauty to this inexpensive stand. 
This box was then filled with rich loam, and 
planted with purple, white, and pink mau- 
randia and variegated myrtle. These vines 
twined over the handle, and festooned the sides 
of the box. Lobelias, fuchsias, nierember- 
gias, white and scarlet monthly pinks, silver- 
leaved geranium, and king of the scarlets, also 
one white monthly rose in the centre, filled the 
box with bright flowers all summer. This in- 
expensive flower-stand was constructed by a 
boy during his school vacation, and it formed 
a beautiful centre ornament to his mother’s 
front yard. In the winter the good mother 
had her boy’s work carefully removed and 
placed in her bay-window. There it blossomed 
and spoke cheering words to her of her absent 
darling, as she sat, day by day, during the cold 
winter months, sewing by its side. 
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TRE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





THE MERCHANT. 
BY CHARLES SUMNER. 


ES, sir! say what you will, this 

is the day of the ‘MERCHANT. 

As in the EARLY ages, **war was the 
great concern of society, and the very 
*prvoT of POWER, sO is *TRADE * 
Now; and as the feudal chiefs were 
the ‘‘notables,” placed at the very 
‘top of their time, so are the *mMER- 
CHANTS now. All things attest the 
CHANGE. 'War, which was once 
the *uNIVERSAL business, is now con- 
fined to a FEW: °ONCE a DAILY ter- 
ror, it is °Now the ACCIDENT of an 
AGE. Not for adventures of the 
SWORD, but for “TRADE, do men de- 
scend upon the sEA in ships, and 
traverse broad 'cCONTINENTS on iron 


pathways. Not for protection against 
IVIOLENCE, but for *rRADE, do men 
come together in ciT1es and rear the 
marvellous superstructure of SOCIAL 


ORDER. If they go ®asRoAD, or if 
they stay at "HOME, it is a *TRADE 
that controls them, without distinc- 
tion of persons. *HERE, at least in 
OUR country, every man is a 'TRaA- 
-DER. The ’PHYSICIAN trades his be- 
nevolent care; the "LAWYER trades 
his ingenious tongue; the 7cLERGy- 
MAN trades his prayers. And 'TRADE 
summons from the QUARRY the 
choicest MARBLE and GRANITE to 
build its capacious HOMES, and now, 
in our own city, displays *twaRE- 
HOUSES which outdo the baronial 
CASTLE, and ®sALEs-RooMS which 
outdo the ducal PALACE. With these 
magnificent APPLIANCES the rela- 
tions of dependence and protection 
which marked the early feudalism 
are reproduced in the more compre- 
hensive feudalism of TRADE. Even 
Now there are European °*tBANKERS 
who vie in power with the *tpuKEsS 
and °princes of other days; and 
there are TRAFFICKERS everywhere, 





whose title comes from the *LEDGER, and not 
the *sworp — fit successors to counts, barons, 
and knights. As the feudal chief allocated to 
himself and his followers the °so1t, which was 
the prize of his strong arm, so now the °mrr- 
CHANT, with a grasp more subtile and reach- 
ing, allocates to himself and followers, ranging 
through multitudinous degrees of dependence, 
all the *sports of EVERY land, triumphantly 
won by ‘TRADE. At this moment, especially 
in OUR country, the *MERCHANT, more than 
any OTHER character, stands in the very Boots 
of the feudal cureF. Of all pursuits or re- 
LATIONS, *HIS is now the most EXTENSIVE and 
FORMIDABLE, making all others its *+rripy- 
TARIES, and bending at times even the ‘tLaw- 
YER and the “cLERGYMAN to be its dependent 
*STIPENDIARIES. ‘ 





AQUARIUMS. 


i. we animal life is sustained by a due sup- 
ply of oxygen: when this is exhausted, 
death quickly ensues. Fishes soon die, in a 
vessel filled with their native element, from 
this cause. Vegetation generates oxygen, and 
upon this principle aquariums are constructed, 
in which aquatic animals and plants may flour- 
ish with but a small supply of water. Three 
things are essential in preparing an aquarium. 
1. That the tank be free from all extraneous 
impurities. 2. That the stock be healthy when 
put in. 3. That the proper balance be pre- 
served between the animal and vegetable in- 
habitants., Any sort of glass vessel will do 
for an aquarium; but great care should be 
taken that no poisonous emaffations from 
metal, putty, paint, or cement mix with the 
water. Rain water, river water, or pure well 
water, not boiled, may be used. Suitable 
plants will live and flourish without mould or 
gravel. Shells and rock-work may be added, 
if perfectly clean. Marine shells should not 
be admitted into a fresh water aquarium, nor 
fresh water adjuncts to one intended solely for 
marine animals. Most river grasses and moss- 
es, white and yellow lilies, grow well. Gold 
fish, perch, minnows, and mud snails are suit- 
able animals for an aquarium. The tank 
should be placed in a light similar to the nat- 
ural light of a pond or river. The water need 
not be changed. 


— Tue most celebrated cemeteries of Eu- 
rope are those of Naples, one near Bologna, 
of Pisa, and the more modern Parisian one of 
Pére Lachaise. 
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AQUATIOS. 


The International Race. 


LTHOUGH Our Boys and Girls know 

very well that the Harvards were de- 
feated in their race with the Oxfords, we sup- 
pose they are like all others,*and desire to 
know the whys and wherefores of their defeat. 
Many reasons have been given why the Har- 
vard four did not win. Some say that it was 
owing to the inexperience of their coxswain; 
others, that they Were overtrained; while 
many maintain that if Messrs. Loring and 
Simmons had been in sound health, the result 
would have been entirely different. As it was, 
they rowed a stout race from beginning to 
end, and gave the Oxfords the hardest push 
they ever before experienced. 

The whole matter of their defeat, we think, 
can be attributed to the hastiness in which 
the entire affair was got up. It should have 
been the work of a whole season to train our 
crew to meet the Englishmen on their own 
course, and in their own manner of rowing 
races with a coxswain. The Englishmen had 
it all their own way, and could well afford to 
make thorough arrangements for fair play. 

In making this match, the Oxfords could 
not be coaxed to row in this country, or any- 
where else but on the Thames. They would 
not row without a coxswain, but demanded, 
instead, that the Harvards should carry this 
auxiliary. Very soon after the Harvards ar- 
rived in England, they were pressed by the 
Oxfords to name an early day for the race, the 
latter knowing that all the time that elapsed 
before the race came off their opponents would 
be acquiring knowledge and experience to their 
own disadvantage. The Thames, with its in- 
tricacies and currents, was not a fair course for 
arace of this kind, for it is only by months of 
experience that one is enabled to become ac- 
quainted with it. And so the Harvards went 


into the race on anything but equal terms, and. 


the result was, they were beaten, although the 
Oxfords have nothing to crow over, as the 
Harvards took the lead at the outset, and only 
fell behind through lack of knowledge of the 
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tortuous stream and its currents. 


that next year a race between the crews of 
these two universities will take place in this 
country, where, with smooth water and a 
straigltt course, the race will depend upon 
physical endurance and rowing skill. . 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
The Haymakers-Red Stockings Game. 


HIS match, to which we alluded last week, 

turns out to be even a more disgraceful 
affair than we supposed. It seems the Hay- 
maker nine is simply a tool in the hands of 
New York gamblers; and when they saw that 
there was no probability of their winning the 
game, they sought for a pretext to enable them 
to cease playing. And they found it in a de- 
cision of the umpire, who was one of the fair- 
est and most impartial ones to be found in the 
west. McVey, of the Red Stockings, struck a 
sharp, foul tip, which the catcher of the Hay- 
makers (Craver) failed to get on the first 
bound; but on the second (and some say the 
third) bounce he scooped it up with dust and 
dirt, calling for a decision. The umpire 
ptomptly declared McVey “not out;” upon 
which the Haymakers refused to play, and the 
game very properly was given the Red Stock- 
ings. This occurred at the opening of the 
sixth inning, when the game stood atie. The 
Buckeye Club,.who were to play the Hay- 
makers the next day, gave them a ball, but 
refused to meet them on the ball ground, as 
they wished to play with gentlemen, or not at 
all. The game will probably come before the 
National Association at its meeting next De- 
cember, when, if the charges are sustained, 
the Haymakers will be expelled therefrom. 


MATCH GAMES. 

The Quequechans, of Fall River, defeated the 
Wamsuttas, of New Bedford, a few days since, 
by a score of thirty-nine to twenty-nine. 

The Lowells recently defeated the Olympics, 
of Providence, R. I., by a score of thirty-five to 
fifteen, on the Union Grounds, Boston. 

The Eckfords defeated the Haymakers, of 
Troy, by ascore of twenty to seventeen, in Troy. 

The Eckfords were defeated by the Mutuals, 
not long since, by a score of twenty-eight to 
twenty-five. 

The Maryland Club, of Baltimore, defeated 
the Athletics, of Philadelphia, a week or two 
ago, by a score of twenty-eight to twenty-four. 

The Nameless Club, of Peekskill, N. Y., de- 
feated the Rivals, of the same place, by a e 





of fifty-two to twenty-three. 
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801. A ship sailing on a heavy sea is in dan- 
ger. 802. Laval. 803. The Grecian Bend. 
804. 1. Concord. 2. Hayti. 3. Adriatic. 4. 
Rappahannock. 5. Lisle. 6. Erin. 7. San- 
tos — CHARLES Dickens. 805. Geneva. 806. 
Seward. 807. Apples 16, pears 8, peaches 6. 
808. Harrison Square. 809. Penmanship. 


ALPHABETUS. 


811. Three little folks all together: what, 
think you, they did? Of course my naughty 
first cried, and wouldn’t let my second sing; 
this made my third rage. What a noise there 
must have been! No wonder my whole arose, 
and what was he? RICHDORE. 


ENIGMA. 


812. It is composed of 21 letters. The 1, 2, 
3, 14, 15, 16, t7 is not able. The 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13 is not all. The 4, 5, 6, 18, 19 is not 
straight. The 20, 2, 21 is not a boy. The 
whole is not proportionabie. Grimes. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF PUBLICATIONS. 


13. Stop vile Oric. 814. Nail tact. 815, 
Herr Sap. 816. You run, G., F. looks. 817. 
Pest nose. V. JuPrrer. 
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Sans-Terss. 


818. Behead a foreigner, and leave a legal 
claim. 819. Behead an explosion, and leave 
amould. 820. Behead timber, and leave either 
an ore, a fish, ora bird. 821. Behead a rascal, 
and leave part ofa wheel. 822. Behead a sea 
plant, and leave an engine of torture. 823, 
Behead a narrow pass, and leave a character- 
istic. 824. Behead untwisted silk, and leave a 
AuDAXx, 


furlough. 


825. REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


826. My first is a person; therefore, first 
person, I love, or should love. My second is 
a person; therefore, second person, you love, 
or should love. My whole is a perfect per- 
sonal unity in duality, and, as a whole, is ex- 
actly and mathematically equal to each of the 
two persons of which it is composed; no more, 
no less. Therefore, omni-person, you love, or 
should love; and you love this my whole just 
as much, and no more, than you love either of 
the persons taken separately. Indeed, the 
most delicate heart-thermometer would not 
show the smallest shade of difference. The 
framers of the Nicene Creed did not have 
half the assurance in their work that I have 
in making these assertions about a familiar 
household dissyllable. What is it? 

WILLy Wisp. 


827. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 





Puzz.Le. 


829. I stepped into my first, and saw my 
second in progress. The result was, I was 
taken home in my whole. HumoristT- 
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ALTER J. BIGELOW, of Grafton, 

Mass., wins the prize for the best list 
of answers to head work in No. 136; all cor- 
rect but Nos. 697, 698, and jor. His solutions 
of the last two are quite ingenious, and answer 
the conditions of the puzzles. The rebus he 
calls “ Octavia,” and the charade, “‘ hay-fork,” 
both of which are good answers. Herbert had 
eight correct answers, and Tempest and Dex- 
ter each had seven, and many others did 
exceedingly well. Let us hear from several 
hundred subscribers in response to the prize 
puzzles in No. 141, — the answers to which 
will be given in No. 149. 

There is an error in the rebus numbered 792. 
There should have been a “swell” over the 
note of music. 

Tea Dealer, enigmas, to be acceptable, must 
have a desirable subject, not too common; 
every letter must be used; but no more than 
one letter in ten should be repeated, and all 
the words well defined. — It is exceedingly grat- 
ifying to know that a school class of intelligent 
young men, like Sarpedon, contains eight sub- 
scribers to the Magazine, all of whom are 
greatly pleased with it. We are in some dan- 
gerof becoming vain. — Adam Ant, we have 
published most of the puzzles; the conundrum 
appeared in a recent number in a much better 
form.— Punch the Printer is home from his 
travels, and quite ready to take up his thirty 
correspondents again. He has not yet out- 
grown Our Boys AND GIRLS, which he men- 
tions as ‘the leading Mag of the world.” — 
Alert thinks that ‘‘camping out, sleeping on 
hemlock boughs, and drinking cold spring 
water,” are some of the chief pleasures of life. 
~F.U.N., we scarcely think the legend. is 
wthentic. — Editor, try again. 

Delta Alpha, we should scarcely call that a 
trespass, as he only takes the first part. — 
Cheese Kurd is greatly disgusted with the 
circus. We have seen rattlesnakes. They are 
fast disappearing in California before the 
herds of swine. These animals kill the snakes 
& for pastime, and the bite of the reptiles is 
perfectly harmless to them. — Cochituate, we 





think that oil will calm troubled. waters. — 
Richdore, you are right; ‘“ verbal square”, 
seems the correct term. The ‘ Quibble” is 
acceptable. We have rung out the changes 
on those mutations. 

Cute and Specs, the count and the “ hatch- 
ing” process in your rebus are not well illus- 
trated. — Lamp Post has turned poet, and 
dedicates his patriotic effusion to your humble 
servant. We have room but for one stanza: — 


‘¢ We've spanned the broad Niagara, 
We’ve tamed the British pride, 
And a trip across the continent 
Is only one week’s ride.” 


D. W. C. L., we are constantly receiving just 
such letters; so it does not frighten us a bit. 
We work as hard as we can, and who can do 
more? The book will soon be published. — 
Sarpedon sends a scientific conundrum: 
“What group of chemical salts resembles 
foolish girls? Silicates (silly Kates).” We 
fear it would be quite “‘imp-ossible” for our 
head workers to get round that charade. 

Pussy should always write with ink. We 
managed to make out the following: “ Why 
is a speech delivered on the deck of a ship like 
a lady’s necklace? It is a dec(k) oration.”— 
We cannot resist the temptation of publishing 
a paragraph from a letter signed Oil Well. It 
strikes us as being very much to the. point. 
Here it is: “I have been taking your Maga- 
zine for some time, and I think there is noth- 
ing like it. The way I happened to take it 
was this: I was looking over some papers and 
magazines belonging to a friend of mine, and 
happened to see Our Boys anp Girts. [I 
read it through two or three times, and was so 
pleased with it, 1 went right to the newsdealer 
and bought the next number, and showed it 
to my schoolmates, and they all started down 
to the news office and subscribed for it for a 
year; so now IJ have twenty-two subscribers.” 
Let all our friends go and do likewise. 

AccEePrTEeD. — Rebuses — Captain Joe (No, 
10); sans-pieds — Audax; enigma — Haut- 
boy; transpositions — Florence K. D., Tem- 
pest; verbal square — Herbert. 

Dacuinep. — Cute, Delta Alpha, Cochituate, 
Guy Carleton, Violet, Merry Mac, Specs, Eu- 
gene, Inventor, F. U. N., Locomotive. 

Wisu Corresponpents. — E. C. Lipse (on 
birds’ eggs), Box 149 Brattleboro’, Vt.; Cute 
(on stamps), 829 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Oliver Topic (on Frivolities of 
the Age), 38 Madison Avenue, Albany, N. Y.4 
F. U. N., 53 West Forty-eighth Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OUR VACATION. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Though our 

conscience smites us for it, we have taken 
a vacation of two weeks, while we ought to 
have been going ‘‘ Down the Rhine.” We are 
willing to be forgiven, for we had a splendid 
time, and for this reason deserve to be for- 
given. Our party consisted of eight, includ- 
ing Dollie, our bay mare, which we regard as 
one of the family. With ‘‘ Boo” in the carry- 
all with us, we drove forty-five miles to our 
destination, which was Lake Quinsigamond, 
situated within the corporate limits of the 
beautiful city of Worcester, though the scene 
was as rural and retired as if it had been 
located among the Adirondacks. 

We found the Quinsigamond Hotel, where 
we were to board, on a wood-crowned islet, 
connected with the road by a causeway. ~The 
house looks like a fairy palace, half hidden in 
a grove of chestnut trees. Its ample piaz- 
zas — one on each story — extending entirely 
around the structure, formed a delightful 
promenade, while within everything was ex- 
ceedingly comfortable. The landlord, Mr. 
E. F. Witt, is a model hotel-keeper. He sets 
an excellent table, and spends his time in 
looking out for the comfort of his guests. His 
assistants imitate his worthy example, and we 
should like to transplant the whole force into 
some grand hotels we know of in New York. 
Just this class of persons is very mu¢h needed 
there. 

The hotel is entirely new, and the situation 
cannot be surpassed by anything in New Eng- 
land. The lake, now famous for the college 
regattas between Harvard and Yale, is studded 
in the lower part with picturesque islands. It 
is pure nature, for, with the exception of the 
hotel, there is not a house near its shore, and 
hardly a building can be seen by the voyager 
on its waters. Its banks and islands are all 
densely wooded. The lake is about seven 
miles long, but the turnpike from Boston 
crosses it on a long causeway near the middle, 
where a floating bridge was formerly used. 
It is very deep, and standing in a keel boat 
we picked huckleberries from the bushés o 
its shores. . 

On the day after our arrival, we made a voy- 





age to the lower part of the lake in the green 
barge. The colonel pulled one oar, and we 
pulled the other, or, rather, divided the labor 
with the young colonel, whose vitality, how. 
ever, was required to nourish an incipient pair 
of whiskers, though, between us both, we kept 
up our side of the boat. We effected a land. 
ing in safety on a little island covered with 
chestnuts, with one tall pine in the centre, 
which the colonel insisted upon calling Optic 
Island, though for what reason we could not 
see, and concluded it was “all in Ais eye.” 
After a song or two under the pine, we pulled 
back in season for dinner. 

In the afternoon we made an excursion in 
the roaring little steamer Phil Sheridan, which 
puffs, and snorts, and whistles, and turns her 
wheels, and goes through all the forms of a 
more, pretentious craft. She is about fifty feet 
long, and when crowded will carry one hun- 
dred passengers. She makes the trip around 
the lake for twenty-five cents a head, or may 
be chartered for the cruise for five dollars. 
The engineer is the owner, manager, captain, 
and clerk, while a boy of twelve officiates as 
helmsman, suggesting ‘‘ The Young Pilot of 
Lake Quinsigamond.” We went around the 
lake, and as far down as the dams, beyond 
whichis a series of ponds that furnish the 
power for the factories at New England Vil- 
lage. , 

In the evening, Boo kept the piano and the 
pleasant parlor of the hotel well waked up; 
and with the guests of the house, who were 
the most agreeable people in the world, the 
party sang all the tunes they could think of. 
We had a good time in the parlor every even- 
ing, and Brother Magee’s ‘ Vestry: Chimes” 
added largely to our pleasure. Old and young 
joined in such games as “ Going to Jerusa- 
lem,” ‘* Muggins,” and “ Old Maid,” and John- 
nie, fille, was in her element. 

Dollie having fully recovered from the fa- 
tigues incurred on the old Worcester turnpike, 
which goes 1n a straight line so as to pass 
over the steepest hills, we took several rides 
through the beautiful city, whose hills are 
crowned with many elegant residences, and 
the suburbs. On Sunday we had the pleasure 
of hearing a very practical discourse from the 
author of “ Pilgrim’s Progress in Rhyme,” at 
Shrewsbury. But we must reserve a couple 
of excursions, Over the Dam and Up the Lake, 
for another letter. OvIvER Optic. 


“ Brake Up” commences in the next number 
—a good time for new subscribers. 





